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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

he O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binte Communism 
or CompLex MArrtaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. ‘They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it-is obvious that they cannot all settle at 

Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, OCTOBER 26, 1874. 


SAVE THE BIBLE. 


I. 

HROUGHOUT all Christian lands there is 
T spreading among truly Christian people a 
secret fear that the onward march of science is 
slowly but surely destroying faith in the Bible. 
Among the old, whose beliefs are firmly fixed, 
there is not perhaps much to be feared, but among 
the young the danger is more apparent. The ten- 
dency of all our schools, from the primary to the 
collegiate, is in the direction of scientific education, 
and away from traditional religious forms and ex- 
ercises. The youth of both sexes are growing up 
without that reverence for the Bible that their 
parents have. They listen eagerly to the modern 
theories about the great age of the world and of 
man; about evolution, prehistoric nations, and 
the nebular hypothesis. The question comes up 
with startling force, how shall we save the Bible 
for our children ? 


It is my purpose in these papers to place side by 
side the Divine record and scientific theories con- 
cerning three events, viz: the creation of the 
world, origin of man, and the Noachian flood. I 
do not arrogate to myself the task of saving the 
Bible, even if we assume such a labor is in reality 
needed, on the one hand, nor of defending science 
on the other; but in all modesty to compare in 
these three particulars the story: in Genesis, with 
the story read from the rocks and the mountains, 
and see if there are irreconcilable differences. It 
will never do to be afraid of scientific investigation. 
The truths of Geology, for example, are just as 
much God’s truths as the truths of the Bible: and 
if Geology suggests new interpretations of vari- 
ous passages of Scripture, let us carefully consider 
before we reject them whether the old ones were 
not to a certain extent limited by our own lack of 
knowledge rather than by Divine guidance. 

If our faith in the Bible is firm merely because 
we are totally ignorant of any facts that might 
have a tendency to make it otherwise, there is 
always impending a possibility of unsettlement. 

THE CREATION. 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” 

Science does not deny a great First Cause, but 
rejects the popular theory that the heaven and the 
earth were made out of nothing. The second verse 
proves them correct: 

“ And the earth was without form, and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep:” , 
unless indeed, we assume that the first verse shows 
that God created at first, not the heaven and the 
earth, but ahuge mass of raw material, out of which 
He proceeded tocreatethem. Theidea that He sim- 
ply began to work upon preéxistent matter is certain- 
ly the simpler, and has as much warrant from the text 
as the o:her. Wallace in his book on “ Natural 
Selection,” does, indeed, argue “that matter, as an 
entity distinct from force, does not exist: and that 
force is a product of mind.” This, however, only 
raises the question as to the preéxistence of matter 
in another form. 

“ And God said, Let there be light; and there 
was light: and God saw the light that it was good, 


and God divided the light from the darkness. And 
God ‘called the light Day, and the darkness he 
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called Night; and the evening and the morning 
were the first day.” 


Here we notice that although light and darkness 
were separated and distinguished as Day and 
Night, still the sun was not “ set in the firmament ” 
until the fourth day: the firmament itself was not 
yet made. There must have been, then, some 
other light than sun-light, and that day and night 
must have been totally different from the day and 
night that we know. What was the first light ? 
Science suggests “cosmical light.” ‘That is, the 
universe being in a gaseous state, the first move- 
ment would set the molecules, the particles of 
which all matter is composed, into intense activity, 
from which light would necessarily result. This 
may seem to be a fine-spun theory, but what better 
one can be offered? Remember there was as yet no 
sun, and this light was distinct from God himself, for 
he saw it and pronounced it good. This scientific 
solution is well worth studying. If we accept it, 
we are forced at once to give up our old idea of 
day and night. There was no sunrise and sunset to 
divide the light and darkness into definite 
periods. How long, then, were these epochs? 
We must not assume that because after the fourth 
day the sun began to mark time, that the “days ” 
mentioned before that time were but twenty-four 
hours long. It would be far more logical to assume 
that the later “days” were like the earlier ones 
—epochs of unknown length. c: As 


THE FORCES OF MODERN PROGRESS. 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 





VERY Church has its mission, and performs 

some function in the onward march toward the 
Kingdom of God. Most of them are man-made 
institutions; yet they are used by the Spirit of 
truth and progress, and made to contribute some 
influence or work in the interest of the “divine 
event” toward which every thing is moving. In 
the final judgment it will appear that Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant, Arminian and Calvinist, Episco- 
palian and Presbyterian, Congregationalist and 
Methodist, Quaker and Moravian, Unitarian and 
Swedenborgian, Spiritualist and Positivist, have 
each had a part to perform in representing some 
great principle, which will enter into the final or- 
ganic unity of all things in Christ. All that is 
good in every great institution or organization that 
has affected or controlled the race, or parts of it, 
will be conserved and combined into the ultimate, 
comprehersive communal organization. Christ is 
back of, and interior to, them all, and is quietly but 
surely sifting them and harvesting their results. 


In looking over the various modern organiza- 
tions that have commanded the sympathies and 
adherence of large and influential sections of men, 
where do we find the one which best represents 
the two leading forces of progress—Intellectualism 
and Spirituality? Clearly we think it is found in 
the American Congregational Church. Since the 
days of Jonathan Edwards, its intellectual and 
spiritual father, that church has been remarkable 
for these two traits. In no other church or human 
organization have they been found in equal force 
or in such harmonic combination. Other churches 
or organizations may have manifested one or the 
other of the traits in large degree. The Metho- 
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dists have been noted for spirituality, but their 
intellectual development, as a church, has been 
moderate. The Presbyterians have been strong in 
the intellectual department but comparatively weak 
in the spiritual. And soof alltheothers—they have 
been more or less one-sided in their movement and 
influence. But the glory of the American Congre- 
gational Church is, that it has manifested both 
intellectualism and spirituality to a very large de- 
gree and with great originality and brilliancy. 


On the one hand, that church has led the way in 
the system of New England education. The 
great colleges of New England, Yale, Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst and Bowdoin, have 
been Congregational institutions, nursed, managed 
and wielded by the Congregational Church. From 
these has mainly come the higher education of 
New England and the American people. ‘Then 
the common-school system of this country which 
has helped to make this nation the most generally 
enlightened on the globe, and which other leading 
nations are adopting, was originated among New 
Englind’s Congregational people. The scientific 
schools of New England’s Congregational colleges, 
such as Sheffield at Yale and Lawrence at Harvard, 
lead the nation in scientific culture. The men and 
women who have been trained under the educa- 
tional and religious influences of Congregational- 
ism have produced that which is best, brightest, 
most inspired and enduring in American literature 
and science. The law schools of Congregational 
New England have been the most noted in the 
land. Its men and women who have gone forth as 
teachers have presided in the school-houses from 
Maine to Florida, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
In other words, the schools and colleges of Con- 
gregationalism have intellectually educated New 
England, and New England has intellectually edu- 
cated the American people. 


On the other hind, Congregationalism has been 
the fountain-head of American revivalism. It was 
born in a great revival, and revivalism has been its 
life. The revivals that have swept the country 
during the past one. hundred and fifty years, have 


originated in that church. All through its history | 


it has been the central medium of the revival 
spirit to the American people. The great Ed- 
wards revivals of 1734—40, illustrated its function 
in this respect. Those revivals spread from Ed- 
wards and his church at Northampton all over the 
country. Those years are known in religious his- 
tory as the time of the ‘‘Great Awakening.” Notonly 
New England and the middle colonies were swept 
by the revival spirit that was then shed forth, but 
Whitefield after he came under its control, passed 
through the whole length of the lind, from Georgia 
to New Hampshire, preaching every-where like a 
strong, eloquent angel. The whole nation was 
aroused, and all Protestant churches were affected. 
The results were similar in the great revivals during 
the early part of this century, under Nettleton, 
Finney, Beecher and others. Thus all through its 
history the Congregational church has been pre- 
éminently the revival church. \ts great colleges 
were originally founded and organized to educate 
young men for the ministry, and to be centers of 
revivalism, It was expected that every few years 
revivals would break out in these colleges and 
gather most of the students into the ranks of the 
ministry. 

Not only has the Congregational Church been 
preéminently the revival church of modern times ; 
but the same revival spirit which has dominated it 
has made it a leader in missionary enterprise. The 
very idea of organized Protestant missions seems 
to have originated with Oliver Cromwell the great 
Puritan and Congregational leader. “He con- 
ceived,” says Prof. Schem, in the Am. Cyclopedia, 
“a vast scheme of uniting all the Protestant 





churches of the world into one great missionary 
society. He intended to establish a Protestant 
college for the defense and propagation of the 
evangelical faith, which was to consist of seven di- 
rectors and four secretaries, and to receive from 
the State a fixed annual support. The whole earth 
was divided into four missionary provinces, each 
of which was to have its representatives in the 
college. Though this scheme was not carried 
through, it prepared the English nation for the 
active support of the missionary societies which 
soon afterward sprang into existence.” But be- 
fore Cromwell had given birth to this great con- 
ception, Congregationalism had become a mission- 
ary movement, and its first mission was started on 
New England’s shores. Eleven years after the 
settlement at Plymouth, came a young minister, 
John Eliot, from Nasing, England, and settled at 
Roxbury, near Boston. He soon became inter- 
ested in the religious condition of the Indians, and 
devoted himself to missionary work among them 
from 1645 to the day of his death in 1690. 
With him began the first persistent work for their 
conversion. Before this, little had been done 
toward Christianizing them, and only a few con- 
versions had taken place. “He translated the 
Catechisms, Primer, Singing-Psalms, the Practice 
of Piety, Baxter’s Call and the Bible” into their 
language. In his missionary labors he was as- 
sisted by John Cotton and the Mayhews, and so 
successful were they that in 1674 the number of 
“praying Indians,” as they were called, in the 
New Englard colonies, amounted to some thirty- 
six hundred. Eliot was called the “ Apostle to the 
Indians,” and evidently worked under an apostolic 
inspiration. Thus was the missionary spirit plant- 
ed in this country, never to die out. Eliot’s 
spiritual successor was David Brainerd who began 
a new missionary work among the Indians nearly 
one hundred years after Eliot began his. Brainerd 
was an intimate friend of Jonathan Edwards, and 
died in his family at Northampton in’ 1647. 
Edwards also caught the missionary inspira- 
tion, and when his church at Northampton cruelly 
and unchristianly dismissed him, he followed Brain- 
erd’s example and went to Stockbridge as an In- 
dian missionary. Through Edwards the mission- 
ary spirit passed into the new Congregational 
church, along with the new revivalism; both des- 
tined to ultimate afterwards in the great revival and 
missionary movements of the nineteenth century. 
Passing on to the present century, we find that 
the impulse toward foreign missionary work came 
from Congregationalism. The first foreign mis- 
sionary organization in this country started at 


“Williams College, in Sept. 1808, when a society 


was formed in the college whose object was stated 
to be “ to effect in the persons of its members, a 
mission or missions to the heathen.” The first 
name signed to the constitution was that of Samuel 
John Mills, Jr. Williams College, the birth-place 
of foreign missionary work, is located among the 
Berkshire hills, twenty-five or thirty miles north of 
Brainerd’s andEdwards’s missionary parish at Stock- 
bridge, and some forty miles north-west of Ed- 
wards’s old revival ground, at Northampton. 
“Mills graduated in 1809, and spent some months at 
Yale College, partly to study theology, and partly 
to interest some of the students there in the cause 
of missions. In the spring of 1810 he entered An- 
dover theological seminary, where he soon found 
others interested in the subject; and on June 28, 
in connection with Messrs. Judson, Nott and New- 
ell, he presented a memorial to the General Associ- 
ation of Massachusetts, then in session at Bradford, 
stating their views and wishes, and asking advice. 
This memorial led directly to the foundation of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions.” Speaking of the origin of this great 
missionary organization and its relation to the 





Congregational Church, Prof. Schem says: “It 
owed its origin to a society of students of Andover 
Theological Seminary, among whom was Adoniram 
Judson, whose object was to investigate the best 
ways and means of making the gospel known to 
pagan nations. After the model of the London so- 
ciety, they adopted no denominational basis; but 
the society soon became prominently the organ of 
the Congregationalists and some of the Presbyte- 
rian Churches.” Among the fruits which may be 
traced directly or indirectly, to the after-labors of this 
same Berkshire student, Mills—this nursling of 
Congregational revivalism—was the organization 
of the American Bible Society. Only when the 
Book of Life is opened at the final judgment, will 
the history of the mighty and far-reaching results 
that have flowed and are yet to flow from these 
two organizations, be read. 

Thus on each of the two great lines of progress 
toward the Kingdom of God—Intellectualism and 
Spirituality—the Congregational church has headed 
the column, and born the banner of the advance 
guard. T. L. P. 


SOLILOQUY OF A RATIONALISTIC 
CHICKEN. 





(The chicken stands with half an egg-shell on his back, looking 
down into another half, from which it has just emerged.] It says: 


Most strange ! 
Most queer—although most excellent change ! 
Shades of the prison house, ye disappear ! 
My fettered thoughts have won a wider range, 
And like my legs are free ; 
No longer huddled up so pitiably : 
Free now to pry and probe, and peep and peer, 
And make these mysteries out. 
Shall a free-thinking chicken live in doubt ? 
For now in doubt undoubtedly I am ; 
This problem’s very heavy on my mind, 
And I’m not one to either shirk or sham ; 
I won’t be blinded, and I won’t be blind. 


Now, let me see: 
First, I would know how did I get in there? 
Then, where was I of yore? 
Besides, why didn’t I get out before ? 


Dear me ! 

Here are three puzzles (out of plenty more) 
Enough to give me pip upon the brain ! 

But let me think again. 
How do I know I ever was inside ! 
Now I reflect, it is, I do maintain, 
Less than my reason, and beneath my pride, 

To think that I could dwell 
In such a paltry, miserable cell 

As that old shell. 
Of course I couldn’t ! How could I have lain, 
Body and beak and feathers, legs and wings, 
And my deep heart’s sublime imaginings, 

In there ? 


I meet the notion with profound disdain ; 
It’s quite incredible ; since I declare 

(And I’m a chicken that you can’t deceive) 
What I can’t understand, I won’t believe. 


Where did I come from, then? Ah! where, indeed ? 
This is a riddle monstrous to read, 

I have it! why, of course, 
All things are moulded by some plastic force 
Out of some atoms somewhere up in space, 
Fortuitously concurrent anyhow :— 

There, now ? 
That’s plain as the beak upon my face. 


What’s that I hear? 
My mother cackling at me? Just her way, 
So prejudiced and ignorant, I say ; 
So far behind the wisdom of the day. 


What’s old [ eqnit-revere » 
Hark at her: “ You're a silly chick, my dear, 
That’s quite as plain, alack ! 
As the piece of shell upon your back !” 
How bigoted! upon my. back, indeed’! 
I don’t betieve it’s there, 
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For I can’t see it ; and I do declare, 
For all her fond deceivin’ 
What I can’t see, I never will believe in! 
S. J. STONE. 


A MEDLEY ON CASUALITIES. 





“That spirit’s possessed with haste.’”’—Shakespeare. 


A SERMON ought to be preached on rashness. 
When I see a healthily constituted person 
suffering from a fit of acute dyspepsia brought on 
by excessive eating; a robust person imprisoned 
and helpless with a lame ankle—caused solely by 
his own reckless act ; and a youth agonizing with 
an injured knee-pan in consequence ofa venturesome 
leap from a swing. | want to raise my voice against 
the propensity in human nature to outdo itself. In- 
stead of bestowing pity on these victims of reck- 
lessness, I am stirred with indignation that people 
will so tempt Providence. There is not the shad- 
ow of an excuse for such presumptuousness, and it 
ought not to go unpunished. Thank God, it seldom 
does. 

Carelessness often leads to as disastrous results 
as rashness, yet it is less a sin. We can feel 
some pity for one who comes to grief through in- 
advertency, but not one spark of compassion for 
him who through daring and recklessness, meets 
his deserved reward. Rashness is wicked; care- 
lessness is foolish. The one is shocking, the other 
is ridiculous. Both should be frowned on, and 
strenuously avoided. 

There are those who seem born under a luckless 
star. Theirs is a headlong, ill-considered course. 
They stop not to meditate on their moves. On, on 
they rush, regardless of all consequences. But 
consequences most unwelcome are apt to follow 
them—often those which they least expect. Wheth- 
er they meet the accident, or the accident meets 
them, I notice they generally get the worst of it. 

Now there is my friend Mary Day—the mishaps 
that have befallen her since I first made her ac- 
quaintance, twenty-five years ago, have not been 
few nor very far between. Of all women she is the 
most busy, the most serving, the most unselfish. 
For public spirit she is unsurpassed. Her zeal in 
every good work is proverbial. Why so good and 
well-intentioned a person should come to grief so 
often as I have known her to, is quite beyond my 
comprehension. 

One of the first scenes of horror I ever witnessed 
was connected with Mary. A company of us were 
in the kitchen making crackers. By some false 
motion her thumb was caught in the cog-wheels of 
the cracker-machine and badly crushed. I never 
forget that scene. Mary’s livid countenance as she 
swooned quite away, the eager haste of some one 
to sprinkle water in her face, the call for the sur- 
geon—were terrifying to those who gathered round. 
That afternoon her thumb was amputated to the 
first joint. 

On another occasion while washing out the large 
red cupboard which reached from floor to ceiling, 
by some uncertain movement, Mary pulled the 
heavy receptacle over, she falling beneath it of 
course—barely escaping with her life. 

Later, when some alteration was made about the 
entrance of the house—a pair of stairs newly built 
—Mary was the first to take a misstep, thereby 
getting a fall which laid her up with a lame hip for 


several weeks. The falls, bruises, burns and cuts’ 


which surprised her during the earlier years of our 
acquaintance, are really quite numberless. But in 
time she became indignant at the impetuous move- 
ments which so often crippled her usefulness. She 
formed a steady purpose to overcome this fault in 
her character. The improvement in her case is 
quite marked—she has become a great deal more 
cautious than formerly, and at the present time is 
strong and well, and more useful and willing to 





serve than ever. We were reminded of her former 
penchant for casualities by noticing not long ago a 
dark, purple spot over her right eye, which was 
occasioned, she said, by coming suddenly in con- 
tact with the bed-post. This, however, was only a 
slight affair, and being the only instance of the 
kind for several years, is hardly worthy of mention. 

But for precipitation and incautious motion Mary 
does not equal Henrietta, a lady whom I greatly re- 
spect for her conscientious character With all det- 
erence to Henrietta as a woman of excellent parts, I 
must say I have seldom seen her when she was not 
in somewhat of a hurry. I have heard one of her 
friends tell her “The trouble is, you have your 
eyes in one direction while your feet are going in 
another—consequently being at a high speed, you 
occasionally miss your footing.” But Henrietta, 
quite aware of her weakness, thinks this is not 
quite true. However it may be in general, here 
is an occurrence that took place not many 
months ago: 

The good woman—for Henrietta is amiable and 
therefore much beloved—was seen to start forth 
with her usual haste for a certain point across the 
ground, carrying on one arm a tin pail. Just as 
she started, she descried a company of ladies and 
gentlemen coming from the Station. With her at- 
tention directed to the party in front, and her move- 
ments not in the least abated, it is not sur- 
prising that she soon came up standing—or rather, 
her head came plump against the corner of a house 
which happened to stand near. The percussion 
sent her violently on the ground, while the tin pail 
rolled off indefinitely into space. Those who wit- 
nessed the fall were alarmed, fearing a tragic end- 
ing to this scene, and ran to her assistance with 
consternation depicted on their faces. Great was 
their relief therefore, when, after feeling nervously 
about her head and face, she asked with some earn- 
estness, “ Dear me—what das become of my glass- 
es?” The glasses were safe on her nose it hap- 
pened, so that affair turned into a good joke. 

The latest inadvertency that befell Henrietta was 
running against a familiar object in the “distributing- 
room.” The results of this collision were quite 
appalling. She cut her nose, banged her head, 
bruised her forehead, and the next day presented 
the appearance of a first-class prize-fighter. We 
have talked with her since these mishaps, and she 
says that carelessness is a trait which she came 
honestly by, her father and mother both possessing 
it in an unusual degree. It has been a matter of 
sorrow to her many times. But she is anxious to 
get the better of it, and is not without hope that 
she may. She regards carelessness as a control 
that takes possession of a person. In this she is 
right, I am sure. 

I remember when I was a child I came under a 
control of this kind in regard to breaking dishes. 
It followed me for several years. I could not get 
through a week of dish-washing and kitchen work 
without destroying an incalculable amount of crock- 
ery. Somehow the dishes would slip out of my 
fingers onto the floor before I knew it. Teacups 
and tumblers disappeared rapidly under my manipu- 
lations, and though I felt sincere regrets, and tried 
to do better, I actually did worse. 1 was filled with 
an agony of fear every time I carried a pile of 
dishes, and no matter how tightly I clasped it, 
my treacherous fingers in some way managed to 
loosen their hold, and down would go a choice 
piece of crockery to destruction. At last 
when about thirteen years old, while visiting 
the family of a wealthy banker, this unlucky 
control followed me, and I had the _ misfor- 
tune to break a valuable dish. My grief and mor- 
tification were unbounded, and I resolved earnestly 
to reiorm. From that hour this unlucky control 
and I severed partnership, and I have handled dish- 
es with impunity ever since, 





It is quite evident, therefore, that what is neces- 
sary is. to get an intelligent idea of the kin of con- 
trol that has possession in such cases, and then a 
proper amount of indignation and resistance will 
weaken its hold, and the person become liberated. 
This method may obviate the fault—carelessness, 
but what antidote have we tor the greater sin— 
RASHNESS? Conviction of its wicked nature, and 
repentance in “sackcloth and ashes,” are the least 
of the remedies we dare prescribe. 

Our Savior with all his power and consciousness 
of protection by his Father’s angels, refused to cast 
himself down from the pinnacle. His reply “ /¢ zs 
written Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,” 
ought to be sounded in the ears of those who so 
foolishly dare Providence. It is dangerous busi- 
ness. Let all such beware! GITANO. 


FANNY WRIGHT’S ESTATE. 





Those who have read “ American Socialisms ” 
will be interested in the following account of Fan- 
ny Wright’s Southern Estate, from the Memphis 
Ledger : 

Away back in the year 1779, Fannie Wright 
(d’Arusmont), a social reformer, was born in Dun- 
dee, Scotland. She was left an orphan at an early 
age, and was indoctrinated by her guardian with 
ideas founded on the philosophy of the French 
materialists. On becoming of age she traveled in 
the United States, from 1818 to 1820. Soon after- 
ward she published her “ Views on Society and 
Manners in America,” which latter work was a de- 
fense of Epicureanism. In 1824 she returned to 
America in company with her sister Camilla and 
others, who accompanied the Marquis de Lafayette 
on his visit of triumph. In 1825 she came to 
Memphis and purchased or obtained a grant of 
2,400 acres of land, known as the Neshoba tract, 
near Germantown, some fourteen miles from this 
city. Upon this tract she established a colony of 
emancipated slaves, and endeavored to elevate 
their social condition and solve the great problem 
of the equality of races. Becoming soon after- 
ward a public lecturer, she established “ Fanny 
Wright Societies,” with a view to the destruction 
of slavery and the reformation of society on a free- 
love basis. The Neshoba tract Miss Wright con- 
veyed to Marquis de Lafayette in trust for the pur- 
pose of erecting a home for free children of color. 
This was impracticable under the laws of Tennes- 
see, and the Marquis conveyed the property to 
Miss Wright, who sent the negroes to Hayti. In 
1829, she and her sister Camilla went to Europe, 
and were the guests of Lafayette at Paris, by whom 
they were regarded as almost members of his fami- 
ly. Camilla died, and in 1838 Fanny married Count 
D’Arusmont, whose ideas of philosophy resembled 
her own. Both came to America, and visited the 
Neshoba tract often. The moral philosophers 
quarreled and separated, and she filed a bill for di- 
vorce at Raleigh,’ the old county seat of Shelby 
county. The suit was afterward transferred to the 
Cincinnati courts, and a divorce was finally granted. 
Fanny Wright was at this time six feet in height, 
and robust; hair dark auburn, worn in ringlets ; 
generally wore a man’s hat, and when talking usu- 
ally drew out a note-book and scribbled away as to 
the customs and manners of the country. She re- 
sided in Cincinnati until the time of her death, 
in 1852. 

Wher she and d’Arusmont came to Memphis, 
they had with them a child named Frances Sylve 
Phycapel d’Arusmont, of whose parentage nothing 
is definitely known; and to this girl Fanny Wright 
willed the Neshoba tract. In 1860, Dr. Eugene 
de Laqutry came to Covington, Kentucky, from 
France, accompanied by his wife and three chil- 
dren, Juliet, Clotilde and Marguerite, and bought 
the Neshoba tract for $30,000, taking an absolute 
deed. He tound on the tract valuable mineral 
springs, and proposed to build a hotel and convert 
the place into a summer resort, and cut out the tim- 
ber tor a branch track to the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railroad. Charles Patton was engaged as 
superintendent of the estate, at a fixed annual sala- 
ry and some perquisites. Soon after laying out 
this plan Dr. de Laqutry sent his wife and two 
daughters back to France, promising soon to rejoin 
them with the youngest child, Marguerite, whom he 
retained at Covington, where he owned property to 
the amount of $50,000. Since then M'me de Laqu- 
try has never heard of her husband or child, Mar- 
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guerite, although she has repeatedly written to all 
parts of the United States and Eurepe for informa- 
tion; and, stranger still, the doctor was never 
heard of after that at Covington or Memphis, he 
having left Covington with the child in 1861, and 
about the same time M’lle Frances Sylve Phycapel 
d’Arusmont also disappeared from the history. In 
1865 Charles Patton, who remained on the Nesho- 
ba tract, filed an attachment in the Chancery 
Court of Memphis, setting up claims against the 
property, and claiming damages against Dr. de 
Laqutry for violation of the contract, and finally 
getting judgment for $30,000. The tract was sold 
at chancery sale, to Nelson Speer for $21,000. 

In March, 1871, Mme. de Laqutry, through her 
attorneys, filed her petition in the Chancery Court 
against Patton and Speer, alleging that Patton’s 
claim to the Neshoba tract was false and fraudulent ; 
reciting the facts concerning her husband above 
narrated ; stating that he has been unheard of for 
ten years, and she has been in a foreign land with 
her children, almost destitute, although she and 
they have interests in valuable property in the 
United States at Covington, and the Neshoba tract, 
which property belongs to her and her two surviving 
children; and claiming judgment against Patton 
and Speer. This suit was compromised, and a de- 
cree obtained, setting aside the sale to Speer, giv- 
ing 500 acres of the tract to Julia and Clotilde dle La- 
qutry, the Doctor’s surviving children, and turning 
over the remainder to Patton for his claim.. The 
day before the decree was entered, Mile. Frances 
Sylvie Phycapel de Arusment makes her appear- 
ance after an absence of over ten years, and files 
her bill in the First Chancery Court of Memphis, 
in which she alleges that Dr. de Laqutry is dead 
(but does not state when or where he died;) that 
the lost child, Marguerite de Laqutry is alive, (but 
does not state where the child is ;) that Dr. Eugene 
de Laqutry purchased the Neshoba tract from her 
in 1860, but had never paid her for the property, 
although the consideration was stated in the deed 
from her to him, he having violated his agreement. 
Therefore she asks that the Chancery Court set 
aside the decree selling the lind for Patton’s claim 
or alleged debt, and that she be restored to the 
possession of the entire tract of 2,400 acres, worth 
now $50,000. These several suits are now pend- 
ing in the First Chancery Court, and present a 
complication of facts most wonderful. The ques- 
tions unsolved are: Where did Dr. de Laqutry go 
when he disappeared in 1861? Where has he 
been for ten years? Where did he die, and where 
is the missing daughter of Madame de Laqutry, 
Marguerite? All these mysteries will no doubt be 
solved during the progress of this extraordinary 
case—a case unparalleled in the annals of Ameri- 
can history, and a story more romantic and mys- 
terious than any told in the “ Arabian Nights.” 
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METAPHYSICS FOR THE MILLION. 





T was not by chance that modern Spiritualism 

sprang up as an American product. The mani- 
festations which began with the “ Rochester knock- 
ings,” in 1848, and which have since expanded 
into such astonishingly open communication with 
the spirits of the dead, are really the outcome of a 
long course of educational preparation throughout 
this whole nation. The common-school system 
instituted by our Puritan forefathers was the be- 
ginning of a course of instruction which has made 
the American nation a different people from any 
other ever known, and which has peculiarly fitted 
it, as a nation, for the apprehension of new meta- 
physical and psychological developments. Since 
the first legislative enactment by Massachusetts, 
in 1647, establishing a system of common schools 
which, supported by general taxation, should fur- 
nish instruction to all youths of both sexes who 
resorted to them, this people has been moving 
along through a regular progression, of which 





modern spiritualism is only the latest stage. This 
progression can easily be traced. 

The common-schools, which are our starting 
point, were themselves peculiar to this country. 
The older countries of Europe had never possessed 
a system of such completeness as ours, obvious as 
are its advantages. Indeed, few of them had ever 
supported public schools of any kind. In Sparta, 
under Lycurgus, the education provided by the State 
comprised little save physical training. Rome, 
in its best days, educated only the patrician and 
rich plebeian youths, and these in private schools ; 
there were no public schools supported by the 
State. The Catholic Church has, however, from 
very early times educated its children in its own 
narrow, sectarian way. England is to-day exercis- 
ing itself over the question of educational facilities. 
It has large numbers of parish schools, in addition 
to the well-known institutions at Eton, Rugby, 
Oxford and Cambridge; but they are under the 
sectarian bias of the Established Church, which 
renders them inaccessible to the families of thous- 
ands of dissenters. The condition of France is no 
better. Prussia has now a system of compulsory 
education with very complete facilities ; but it was 
not adopted until within the present century, after 
the common-school system of New England had 
been in operation more than a hundred and fifty 
years. And yet these latter are the most advanced 
countries of the Old World at the present time. 

Massachusetts, as we have said, took the lead 
in legislation establishing schools free to all. The 
other New England colonies soon adopted the 
same plan. Education in the ordinary branches 
became general. The enthusiasm for it led to the 
constant demand for increased facilities. Connec- 
ticut devoted $2,000,000 which it received from the 
sale of its Ohio lands, to educational purposes, 
and this at a time when the people were greatly im- 
poverished by war. ‘Thus the right start was made 
in the youthful days of the nation. It was an 
effort to give every one a decent schooling. 


Early in the present century a broader course of 
education was felt to be necessary. Through the 
efforts of Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and 
others who devoted themselves to the object, nor- 
mal schools, lyceums, and systems of popular 
lectures were instituted. This was the second step 
in the progression. The debates between young 
people in the lyceums covered a great many sub- 
jects and cultivated a freedom of thought before 
unknown. Great numbers of lecturers traveled 
about the country, visiting every city and village. 
Prominent among the subjects discussed by them 
was the then new science of Phrenology. Al- 
though announced by Dr. Gall in Europe in 1796, 
it was not much known in America until about the 
year 1820, when Dr. Charles Caldwell undertook a 
course of lectures upon it. During the ensuing 
twelve vears, until] 1832, he formed phrenological 
societies in New York, Philadelphia, and other 
large cities. The efforts of Dr. Spurzheim, and 
especially the lectures of the brothers O. S. and L. 
N. Fowler, which were illustrated by cranioscopic 
examinations of persons unknown to them selected 
from their audiences, greatly increased the general 
knowledge of the new science. Discussing as it 
does the relation of the mental and moral faculties 
to the shape of the brain, Phrenology enlarged 
and ripened the public mind for an investigation of 
the allied subject of Animal Magnetism, which 
had then for some years caused a considerable ex- 
citement in Europe. From the time Dr. Frederick 
Mesmer, after receiving a knowledge of some of 
the earlier phenomena discovered by Maximilian 
Hel! of Vienna, in 1772, went to Paris and taught 
regular classes how to apply that knowledge as a 
healing art, interest in the study of Animal Mag- 
netism steadily grew. New discoveries were con- 
stantly made. In 1785 the Marquis de Puységur 








discovered mesmeric somnambulism and clairvoy- 
ance. The first commission appointed by the 
French government to investigate the claims of 
Mesmer condemned the discovery as unworthy of 
confidence. In 1817, however, the Prussian gov- 
ernment partially endorsed it by allowing physi- 
cians to practice it, and in 1831 a second French 
commission also endorsed it, after a five-years in- 
vestigation. As early as 1840-42 mesmeric lec- 
turers were following in the track of the phrenolo- 
gical lecturers, distributing a knowledge of this 
new discovery through the United States. Dr. 
Buchanan of Kentucky, and many other powerful 
magnetizers went about giving exhibitions of mes- 
meric clarivoyance which, being hard to explain, 
set people to thinking. 

This is another important step in the progres- 
sion of constantly refining metaphysical knowledge, 
the national growth of which we set out to trace. 
The fundamental idea of the science of Animal 
Magnetism is, that there is in the human body a 
subtle fluid or essence which one person may, un- 
der certain conditions, pour upon or into another 
so that this second person shall lose his identity 
and pass entirely under the control of him to whom 
the fluid belongs. The most exalted state de- 
veloped in the mesmerized person was one in which 
he became perfectly clairvoyant, so that he could 
not only see with his eyes closed, so as to read un- 
opened letters, but could see through wood, metals, 
walls of brick and stone, and could even perceive 
what was occurring miles away, and read the 
thoughts of others. 

These astonishing phenomena led to much dis- 
cussion and dispute. Skeptics doubted, others 
mutely wondered, many investigated and pondered. 
About the year 1840 Baron Reichenbach an- 
nounced his discovery of Od, and the further dis- 
covery of “biology,” or “hypnotism,” followed 
soon after. The progression was now rapid. 
Clairvoyance played an important part in the in- 
troduction of modern spiritualism. It was found 
that the clairvoyants, while in their most exalted 
state of ecstasis, actually held converse with in- 
visible intelligences. In the year 1846 Andrew 
Jackson Davis dictated the subject-matter of a 
book while in the condition of clairvoyant som- 
nambulism. His book claims to give information 
derived from the spirit-world. Mr. Davis had be- 
gun his career in clairvoyance three years previ- 
ously, in consequence of having attended a lecture 
on Animal Magnetism delivered in Poughkeepsie 
by one Grimes. Two years later, in 1848, the 
spirit of a murdered peddler, “Charles B. Rosma,” 
startled the whole country by giving intelligible 
“raps” on the door of an old house near Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Then the phenomena of spiritualism 
had fairly begun. 

This completes our present sketch. The pro- 
gression is marked from the system of common 
schools which made ordinary education universal, 
to the system of lyceum debates and popular 
courses of lectures which introduced and circulated 
successively a knowledge of Phrenology, Animal 
Magnetism, Clairvoyance, and Spiritualism. It is 
not claimed that this is a progression of original 
developments in this country, but that it is a pro- 
gression of constantly refining metaphysical cul- 
ture of the whole nation—an elevation and educa- 
tion in metaphysics of the common people—the 
millions. There are at this moment millions of 
the common laboring people, a great many of them 
women, who are perhaps more profoundly versed 
in metaphysics than are our College Professors 
and hard-headed scientists. The course indicated 
by Providence has been to secure this state of 
things in the development of the New World. 

It is found that there are peculiar laws govern- 
ing the communication of spirits with mortals, such 
that a certain degree of sympathy or rapport is 
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necessary between them before physical manifesta- 
sions, raps, materializations etc., can take place. 
Arguing from the existence of these laws we may 
consider that it was necessary that our whole 
nation should receive a special culture such as we 
have described, in order that we might approach 
the invisible world of spirits sufficiently to make 
such manifestations possible. The developments 
of spiritualism which have already appeared might 
not, of themselves, justify any such extensive pre- 
paration, but we look for more important develop- 
ments yet to come which will abundantly justify it. 

All the spiritual manifestations we have thus far 
had have come through the common people. The 
great men of the earth, the Professors and Doc- 
tors, have denied and opposed them, until now the 
accumulating proof compels one after another to 
believe and accept. This recalls the solemnity of 
Christ’s expression when, after beholding the unbe- 
lief of the people in Chorazin, Capernaum, and 
other large cities in which he had done many 
mighty works, he exclaimed, “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes.” It will yet 
be found that an overruling intelligence has been 
patiently preparing us for coming events by educat- 
ing the common people in metaphysics. 

F. W. S. 


Home-Ta.ks, by Fohn Humphrey Noyes. A 
duodecimo volume of some three hundred pages 
with the above title is now in preparation and 
will be published the early part of next year. 


From the time of Mr. Noyes’s first conversion, 
forty-four years ago until the present, he has con- 
stantly given religious discourses both in public 
and in private. During the first six years of this 
period, v/z., from 1830 till 1836, he devoted much 
time to public preaching; but in the summer of 
1836, there came a turning-point in his career. It 
was then that he commenced the enterprise of 
establishing Perfectionism, not by preaching and 
stirring up excitement over a large field as had 
previously been done, but by devoting himself to 
the instruction of a few unpretending believers, 
chiefly belonging to his father’s family. Their 
time was spent mostly in studying the Bible, and 
during the ensuing ten years Mr. Noyes’s talks 
were almost entirely confined to Biblical and doc- 
trinal subjects, and found their ultimate expression 
in the Berean. In 1846 when the first associative 
movement was made, his discourses took a much 
wider range and more practical bearing. For a 
time the substance of his remarks was written out 
from memory by his sister Mrs. H. H. Skinner and 
published without signature. Mr. G. W. Noyes 
was the first who began to take skeleton notes 
of those talks, which he afterward filled out from 
memory. In the Spring of 1847, G. W. N., then 
editing the Spiritual Magazine, announced in an 
editorial note the ‘‘ the commencement of a series of 
articles entitled ‘Home Talks, by J. H. N.’” Some 
months later he speaks of them as “not elaborate 
discourses, premeditated and written out by J. H. 
N., but extemporaneous, conversational lectures, 
thrown out by him from time to time in the freedom of 
the family circle, hastily, and in many cases imper- 
fectly, sketched, partly from notes and partly from 
memory by unpracticed reporters.” 

In 1849 when the Brooklyn family was established, 
Mrs. Cragin began to take notes, partly in pho- 
nography and partly in a system of abbrevia- 
tions, which she and Mrs. Noyes afterward pa- 
tiently deciphered and wrote out. She was en- 
gaged thus until her death in 1851. Although the 
series of talks taken by Mrs. C. were imperfectly 
reported, they have always been favorite ones with 
the family; owing, perhaps, tothe fact that she was 
an unusually clear, magnetic medium of communi- 





tion. W. A. H. succeeded her, and having mas- 
tered the art of phonography, gave the first verba- 
tim reports. Following his example, many young 
men and women have since studied phonography, 
until we have among us at the present time many 
who are reliable short-hand reporters. Owing to 
reasons given above, many ot the earlier talks to 
be published in the forthcoming volume have been 
thoroughly revised by Mr. Noyes himself. 

It is nottoo much to say that, better than any 
preaching could have done, have these talks 
helped to build up Communism. In _ these 
impromptu sermons Mr. Noyes simply “spoke 
as the spirit gave him utterance,” upon a 
thousand matters deeply and immediately concern- 
ing human welfare. His home-talks are in no 
sense narrow or sectarian. The earnest soul, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, seeking not to es- 
tablish a creed, but for eternal truth—religious, 
social. scientific—will find in these discourses rich 
food for thought. Many of these talks have been 
printed, some have been reprinted, while far the 
greater number are still in manuscript. But in 
whatever shape they may be they are constantly 
sought after, read andre-read. The secret of their 
popularity is, undoubtedly the personal application 
that is made, as mentioned in A. B.’s letter given 
below. 

HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 

Some weeks age J. H. N. received the following 

letter from the foreman of the W. C. Printing Co.: 
Wallingford. Conn., Sept. 15, 1874. 

DEAR Mr. Noyes:—Mr. Hamilton and I were 
saying, the other day, how pleasant it would be 
to get out a small volume of “* Home-Talks.” The 
things which seem to make a volume desirable are 
several. In the first place, I notice that many per- 
sons read the old Spiritual Magazine and Fre: 
Church Circular rather more than the larger vol- 
umes of the CIRCULAR, those books being more 
handy, while at the same time the “Talks ” which 
they contain have not been revised like the later 
ones in the CIRCULAR. Then I have an idea that 
some of our people are making scrap-books for 
their own use from the lately-published “ Talks.” 
And I presume there are a considerable number 
of people outside who would be glad to have a con- 
venient volume of “ Talks.” 

Not much more than a week ago a young man 
called here from Calais, Maine, who said the “Talks” 
had done him more good than all other religious 
reading. And last of all, the Wallingford Printing 
Co. is not very busy, and could, I think, get out a 
book as well as not. The book could be of moder- 
ate size, say a small octavo or duodecimo of 275 or 
300 pages or more, in large open type. If stereo- 
typed, and that would not add greatly to the first 
cost, the after expense could be saved by printing 
small editions as the book was called for. 

I told Mr H. that I hada mind to broach the 
subject to you, and he liked the idea. 

Yours truly, A. B. 

The above was responded to by Mr. N. who ap- 
proved of the plan, and invited Mr. Barron to go 
on and edit the work himself. To which Mr. B. 
replied as follows : 

Wallingford, Conn., Sept. 23, 1874. 

DEAR Mr. Noyes:—Your commission to go on 
and collect material fora volume of ‘‘ Home-Talks.” 
stirs up a good deal of enthusiasm here. I am ready 
to take hold and do my best, though I suppose a 
great many folks would prefer, as I should myself, 
to have you do the work of selection. But if you 
will review the proof-sheets before we begin print- 
ing, I do not see why I should not have a fair de- 
gree of confidence as an editor. 

To secure the heart of the Community, I would 
like to propose to every adult that he or she, as the 
case may be, select for me one “ Talk,”—the one 
mos] vitally connected with that person’s mental or 
spiritual history. This would call for some self-ex- 
amination and reflection, which, I am sure, would 
be particularly edifying to the person concerned. 
I would also choose “Talks” which go to 
show your range of mind. I think also I would be 
sure to put in those in which you have gone out 
the farthest to enlist such men as myself, etc. 

A. B. 

According to these suggestions, every member of 


the family was invited to name his or her favorite 
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“Talk,” the results of which were sent on to Mr. 
Barron, at W. C. 

The forthcoming volume is the first of a series 
which we intend to publish eventually, not only for 
our own convenience, but for the increasing pub- 
lic demand. a A. < 


THE ANOMALY. 
PERFECTLY honest man--a man who thinks 
what he thinks and believes what he believes 

candidly, and is loyal enough to himself and truth, 
to frankly avow it, is almost an anomaly. We 
know such men do exist, but in this era of pro- 
gress and free-thinking their number is rapidly grow- 
ing less. We observe that it is quite a common 
vice nowadays, for newspaper editors to preach 
one thing in their editorials, while they believe 
another in private. Whether ministers belie them- 
selves in the pulpit we can not say, but it is growing 
difficult to judge a man’s private opinion by what 
he says to the multitude. The motto of public 
men seems to be “let the truth be compromised, }ut 
my reputation—zever.” And so our advanced 
thinkers, the teachers of the people, deliberately 
play the hypocrite, rather than lose an iota of their 
popularity or respectability. 


A writer in a late number of the Ga/axy, speaking 
of the Beecher-Tilton affair, points at this fault in 
the following : 


In the first place the attitude of some of the 
most important newspapers in regard to the affair 
seems to have been determined by considerations 
of policy. The editors of at least two of those 
who have from the beginning given the accused 
party a more or less cordial and unquestioning 
support, are known to their personal friends as 
having themselves come to a conclusion directly 
adverse to that advocated in the columns which 
they are supposed to control. This is quite com- 
prehensible, and does not imply personal or pro- 
fessional dishonor on the part of the editors in ques- 
tion. For a great newspaper is not an utterance of 
mere individual opinion. It speaks for a party, a 
school, a class; and upon some political and even 
some social questions its policy may require the 
advocacy of views not held by more than one of 
its conductors, including the editor in chief. Still 
the fact of the disagreement in this case is signifi- 
cant and worthy of consideration. particularly in 
view of the reason of it. One of these gentlemen 
being asked why it was that he talked one way and 
his paper the other, replied: ‘“ Why, what would 
you have us do? Plymouth Church is an institu- 
tion; and the people of Plymouth Chuch would 
not believe the truth of this accusation although 
one should rise from the dead, or the archangel 
Gabriel should come down, trumpet in hand, to 
declare it.” This, indeed, appears to be the real 
state of the case in that respect ; and it is one of 
the most unfortunate circumstances of Mr. Beech- 
er’s position, so far as the world at large is con- 
cerned; and in the end it may possibly prove 
unfortunate for Plymouth Church itself. 


Also the October number of the Spiritual Mag 
zine, a London periodical, gives in the following 
paragraph, a glimpse of the “Mr. Facing-two- 


way’s’’ policy, as the writer denominates it, so much 


in practice by many editors nowadays. It must 
be borne in mind that the London 77mes, re- 
ferred to below, is loud and vehement in denouncing 
spiritualism, but behind the scenes this is how its 
writers manage : 


Two wititers ago, some time before the death of 
Mr. Mowbray Morris, one of the chief members 
of the 7zmes staff, he was in Rome. At that 
time the writer of this statement happened to call 
with a lady—well known for her active proselytism 
in the spiritual circles of London—on a Mrs. B., 
the wife of another member of the staff of the 
Times. They were immediately and eagerly 
pressed to join a spiritual séance, to be held that 
very evening, at the house of this Mrs. B. They 
learned that the 7zes people, then in Rome, were 
in the habit of holding séances. They were told 
that Mr. H., the then 77mes special correspondent 
at Rome (since removed to Paris), and his wife 
would be there too. The London lady-apostle of 
Spiritualism immediately accepted the invitation; 
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the writer of this, who could scarcely believe his 
ears, on hearing that the 77mes writers were such 
zealous Spiritualists, declined, candidly observing 
that he could not expect any thing very edifying in 
a séance composed of people who, whilst they pub- 
licly in their capacity of writers on the regular staff 
of the 77mes, did all the mischief in their power to 
the cause of Spiritualism—abusing, mocking, and 
misrepresenting it—were in private zealous believers 
in; and practicers of it. This brusque declaration fell 
like a wet blanket on the lady of the 7zmes circle, 
anda most thunderous gloom fell over her brow, and 
indeed, over her whole person. betraying the great 
indignation at the free criticism which she had 
elicited ; and on the visitors taking their leave, this 
lady of the 77mes secret conclave of Spiritualists, 
displayed toward the blunt offender a stiffness and 
hauteur worthy of an incensed tragedy queen. 
The London lady—the zealous proselyter, however, 
attended the 7imes séance, and reported to the 
plain-speaking man that it was a very poor affair 
indeed—exactly as he had predicted. 


After assuring his readers of the authenticity of 
the above. the writer goes on to comment in the 
following earnest manner : 

This is a curious revelation of the interior cor- 
dition and proceedings of the leading newspaper 
offices, whence issue such continual rumblings of 
affected thunder against Spiritualism. They fur- 
nish a fine exhibition of the moral principle of the 
writers of newspapers, the self-elected teachers of 
the nation, who abuse for daily bread the very truth 
which in secret they acknowledge and endeavor to 
avail themselves of. What sort of spirits must at- 
tend such circles? Most probably the former editors 
and scribes of these very honest journals, which 
continue to act on the policy of Mr. Facing-two- 
ways, and will so continue until Spiritualism be- 
comes sufficiently popular to pay for confessing it. 
Need we ask which are the more contemptible, these 
wriggling literary eels, or the honest, open-faced 
avowers of a great truth on which these disciples 
of Janus pour all their contempt ? 


This writer is somewhat acrid in his utterances, 
to be sure, but there is a good deal of justice in 
what he says. We have to confess that we notice 
an increasing tendency in journalists to this two- 
faced modus operandi. 


We therefore ask those whom it may concern— 
is this practice of editors honest? Will it stand the 
judgment? On that day when the good Lord exam- 
ines into the hearts of men, and every secret is re- 
vealed, will this kind of double-dealing go unpun- 
ished ? H. M. W. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


THE Trap-works are running on full force and 
time, and are behind their orders. 


JACK frost has arrived, and the trees are shower- 
ing their vari-hued leaves in every direction. 


Mr. Bradley is constantly doing something to 
make home attractive. He has just completed an 
asphaltum walk between the house and Tontine— 
a work which will be much appreciated by all who 
travel to and fro. 


THE machinists at the Willow-Place works not 
having very brisk business lately have spent sever- 
al days in changing the arrangement of their ma- 
chinery. Repairing and improving of the tools 
used by the other departments are the princi- 
pal jobs they have on hand at present. 

THE Silk-factory has been running about one- 
third its usual force, but is now making a small in- 
crease in the number of employés. Some changes 
have recently taken place in the management of 
this department. C. A. Cragin withdraws from 
the manufacture of Machine Twist and Sewings, 
and devotes himself to literary labor in connection 
with the CrrcuLAR. J.S. Freeman nd M. A. Aik- 
en have entered on their duties at the silk-factory, 





E. A. VanVelzer taking the place of the former at 
Wallingford. 

Cc. A. C. was one of the three pioneers who 
started the silk-manufacturing of the Community, 
and has held a post of responsibility ever since, a 
period of eight or ten years. Even while pursuing 
a course of studies at Yale College he was often 
consulted on important matters, and spent his va- 
cations in hard work for the silk interest. The 
readers of the CIRCULAR will doubtless appreciate 
this change. ° j. 


PROFESSOR Mears, of Hamilton College, has 
lately written and published an account of the O. 
C. We had the pleasure of entertaining the Pro- 
fessor and a party of his friends, including Pro- 
fessor Philip Schaff, as our guests, during a 
recent short visit to our place. Evidently the 
interest in Communistic experiments is becom- 
ing general. The great question now pressing is, 
how can the multitudes who are anxious to live in 
Communities be safely organized into large families 
like ours? This question requires study, and all 
thoughtful men like Professor Mears can benefit 
the world by helping to answer it. On reading the 
Professor’s account of us, the chief of our Bureau 
of Correspondence exclaimed, “Oh, hum! Now 
I shall have to reject anuwer lot of applicants for 
admission.” So it goes. Every time the public 
interest is freshly stirred we are besieged. How 
is this growing demand for Communism to be met ? 


AT a meeting on the 17th inst., various plans 
were proposed for enlarging our dining-room. We 
have quite outgrown our present one. The most 
unanimous proposition was to once more take 
down the partitions between the company dining- 
room and kitchen—said partitions having been 
taken down and put up so many times that some 
one suggested they would almost come down of 
themselves—and devote the whole to family use. 

Then where shall we serve the visitors who call? 
shall we consider our function of cooking for them 
ended? Certain vague propositions followed, but 
the plan finally arrived at, was to do no more in 
this line than can be done conveniently in our 
family kitchen ; confine the hours for serving com- 
pany from 12 to 2 P. M; serve lunch at other 
hours. By managing a little, we can make plenty of 
room to seat our family, and thus save putting up a 
new building for several years. This is quite 
desirable. 

The whole matter was left for the investigation 
of a competent committee. 

The following suggestion from J. H. N. was read 
at. an evening meeting not long ago, and led toa 
few remarks which we will also subjoin: 

Queries about the Hygienic power of light. 

Spiritualism teaches that light is a great obstruc- 
tion to the operation of s;irits in this world. If 
then we have reason to believe that evil spirits in 
great numbers are always at work about us, seek- 
ing to obsess us, and that they are the causes in 
part at least of nearly all our diseases, why should 
we not make a great account of light as a hygienic 
agent? I criticised a friend not long ago, for a 
morbid tendency to surround herself with darkness 
in her sleeping hours; and she says that the 
change she made in consequence, gave her imme- 
diate relief. Study the case of Harriet Hall, both 
at the time of her recovery at Putney and ever 
since, and see if her morbid persuasions have not 
always been toward darkness, and if the impulses 
that have raised her up have not always been 
toward light. When she was healed she was taken 
out of a room as dark as midnight, into the blazing 
sunshine and kept there during a two-miles ride. 
Was not that the scientific way, according to the 


doctrine of spiritualism, to disperse the circle of. 


devils. that had been holding dark seances over 





her? I remember that her father, infidel though 
he was, had a lively hobby about the hygienic 
value of light, which now seems to me quite ration- 
al. If light is such an obstruction to hadean op- 
erations, what is more likely than that morbid and 
predatory spirits should persuade their victims to 
darken their rooms? It is a favorite theory with 
many, if not most, scientific physicians and hygien- 
ists that sunlight is very favorable to health. This 
idea, so far as it has hitherto been empirical, may 
finally find its explanation in the spiritualistic 
doctrine, that light is opposed to hadean operations. 
To test the truth of these suggestions, I propose 
that persons who are troubled with nervous disor- 
ders, such as make them sleepless or give them 
bad sleep, and indeed all who have any reason to 
think that they are persecuted by evil spirits, 
should try the effect of sleeping in lighted rooms. 
Other experiments may occur to other minds. The 
subject is certainly worth some thought and dis- 
cussion. If experiment should prove that light is 
such a help and preventive against disease as the 
spiritualistic theory suggests, the discovery may 
lead to several practical changes in our household 
arrangements. For instance, we may think it best 
to have all our halls that connect with bed-rooms, 
kept well lighted, not merely for the convenience 
of passing through them, but also for lighting the 
rooms through the doors and door-windows. Also 
we may think it best to keep the rooms in which 
the small children sleep well lighted. We know 
that children from the first, hate darkness. This 
may be a good instinct. Again, we may think it 
best to modify the practice of keeping women in 
the dark during confinement. And so on. 
REMARKS ON THE ABOVE BY THE FAMILY. 


F. B. H.—One of the plagues that God brought 
upon the Egyptians was darkness ; and while they 
were in total darkness, the children of Israel .had 
light. 

N.—If we sleep in the dark we spend a large 
part of our time in the best conditions for hadean 
influences; when we want to communicate with 
spirits, we darken our windows and doors, and that 
is right; but if we make up our minds at any time 
that we do not want to communicate with them, 
then why not take the opposite course, and make 
our rooms as light as we can. For my part I 
should like to have the house well lighted all over 
every night. 

G. E. C—I think if we have the halls and 
passage-ways lighted by stationary lamps, it will - 
not necessitate the use of any more kerosene than 
we now use, for many persons keep lamps burning 
outside their doors. 

W. A. H.—1 like the suggestion that those who 
are troubled in their sleep, should try the experi- 
ment. I have no doubt it will drive away hadean 
influences. 

N.—I understand that some persons who have 
been troubled by rappings during the night, have 
been relieved of the annoyance by keeping a lamp 
burning. Perhaps many who are not troubled with 
raps, but with bad dreams and uneasy sleep, will 
find that their trouble comes from the same source 
as the raps, and may be relieved in the same way. 

THE following paragraph contains the essence of 
a late evening meeting, it being the utterance of 
Mr. N.: 

“When I confessed salvation from sin in 1834, I 
had very little idea of Paul’s doctrine that we are 
not under law. But I learned how impossible it is 
for God to save a man from sin and keep him in 
good conscience under the law. So, though I did 
not see the object then, I know now that I was put 
through all that strange experience in New York 
city to cure me entirely of legality. The drift of 
my labors for ten years after I began to publish a 
paper was to bring out that doctrine. If you study 
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the Witness and Perfectionist you will see that I 
was all the time laboring to develop in theory what 
God had wrought in my experience concerning 
Sreedom from law. \ was in constant war with 
Oberlin Perfectionism, which was a great system 
of legality. 


that of its own officers. 


The institution is not con- 
nected with any parish or church. The sisters 


' have a chapel for their own use, but no public re- 


ligious services are held. Clergymen of all de- 
nominations are cordially invited to visit the sick, 
to comfort them in their sufferings and cheer them 


| with religious consolation when they are lying 


“I suppose that Paul’s theory on that subject is | 


really the source of all that is good in the doctrine 
of individual sovereignty, and of all the jealousy 
for liberty that is at work in this country, and of 
all the spirit of revolt against human superintend- 
ence that is so common among scientific men, and 
every-where in the civilized world. You will find 
that it all comes from Paul’s doctrine. 

“ Absolute personal liberty is essential to holi- 
ness, and holiness is not possible without it. That 
is Paul’s doctrine ; but in his theory as a whole, it 
is guarded in a thousand ways that these liberty- 
maniacs know nothing about. It was the bringing 
out of that doctrine with all its limitations and safe- 
guards that I worked at twelve years before we 
meddled with sexual liberty, as you will find by 
going back and studying the Perfectionist and 
Witness.” 


ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL AND 
HOME OF UTICA. 





E have several times visited this institution 

on invitations from the surgeon in charge, 
Dr. Edwin Hutchinson, and take this opportunity 
to call attention to this noble effort to provide a 
home and medical attendance for the suffering and 
needy of Utica and Oneida country. 

A member of the O. C. lately spent several days 
at this Hospital where she underwent a delicate 
operation on the eye. She speaks in the highest 
terms of the comforts and kind attention with 
which she was surrounded. 

The writer can also personally testify to the good 
order and perfect cleanliness of the institution, 
which though small, is quite a model in respect tc 
the three vital requisites in all hospitals, véz., pure 
air, good food, and faithful nurses. 

To give an idea of the origin and history, to- 
gether with the rules and regulations of St. Eliza- 
beth’s hospital, we can do no better than to makea 
few selections from their * Fourth Annual Report” 
of 1872: 

St. Elizabeth's Hospital aud Home. 
HISTORY. 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and Home was organized 
Dec. 12th, 1866, by Mother Bernardina, a member 
of the charitable order of St. Francis. The first pa- 
tient was received in a small wooden building on Col- 
umbia-st., which was kindly given by the Francis- 
can Fathers, rent free, for the purpose. Through the 
generosity of Mr. Thos. B. Devereux, of this city, 
another building was added to the institution, and 
soon afterwards, still another. Provision was thus 
made for the accommodation of old men and old 
women, and also for the sick of both sexes. As 
the number of patients increased, new nurses were 
obtained from Syracuse. The funds necessary to 
carry on the work at that time came entirely from 
the contributions of charitable citizens. In 1868, 
the old buildings had to be removed to make room 
for the new St. Joseph’s Church, and a purchase 
was made of a house a few doors west of the former 
location. This building was repaired and put in 
perfect order tor the comfort of the sick, and was 
finally opened for patients, Oct. 15th, 1869. 


OBJECTS. 


The design of the institution is to provide for the 
medical oat surgical care of all persons who may 
apply for relief, without regard to age, sex, color, 
nativity, creed, or ability to pay ; and to furnish a 
home for the aged and infirm of both sexes. Those 
who are able, are expected to pay the cost of their 
support; and others, what they can afford. By 
this plan, the money of the charitable is applied 
directly to the benefit of the destitute poor. 

The hospital is under the supervision of Sisters 
of the order of St. Francis; an order six hundred 
years old, and which is under no other control than 


| 





dangerously ill. The rule of strict religious tolera- 
tion must be closely adhered to by all who enter 
the building. Any clergyman whom any patient 
desires to see is immediately notified. Most of 
the clergymen in the city have visited the hospital 
on errands of mercy, and it is earnestly desired 
that they will call as trequently as possible. 

Medical and surgical services are rendered gra- 
tuitously to the poor, but private patients are ex- 
pected to pay for such attention. * 

The home is a separate department ine the 
nospital, and is devoted to the aged and infirm of 
both sexes. When old married couples are re- 
ceived, they are permitted to live together, and are 
made as comfortable as circumstances will admit. 
The widowed have apartments for each sex. The 
home appeals witli great force to the kindest feel- 
ings of ournature. All institutions in the city that 
extend their shelter to the friendless and peniless 
aged deserve our most generous support. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The hospital is constructed of wood, is two 
stories high, and has a roomy basement. It is 74 
feet long, 32 feet wide, and 36 feet high. The 
wards and private rooms for the patients are in the 
second story. The front ward on Columbia Street, 
is for men, and contains eight beds. There are 
two additional rooms for private male patients. 
The ward for women faces toward the south, and 
has eight beds. Two private rooms with two beds 
in each, are also for female patients. The wards 
are high, well lighted, and splendidly ventilated. 
Registers in each room supply an abundance of 
warm fresh air, and the bad air is forced out through 
flues in the inner corners of the rooms, up to the 
roof. where two large ventilators permit it to escape. 
The change of air is so rapid, that no unpleasant 
odor remains in any part of the building. What- 
ever the nature of the case may be, the perfect 
cleanliness and free use of disinfectants insisted 
upon, makes even the very worst cases comfortable. 
There are two bath-rooms on this fleor, arranged 
with hot and cold water, hip and shower baths, and 
water closets. These rooms are also heated and 
ventilated. Speaking-tubes connect with the floor 
below, and with the kitchen ; and an elevator made 
of extra strength is arranged to carry up stairs all 
the food from the kitchen, and also to raise and 
lower invalids if necessary. 

The main floor is occupied by parlors, dispen- 
sary, chapel, and sleeping rooms forthe nurses. The 
dispensary and operating room is furnished with 
hot and cold water, gas and every article that may 
be needed for performing surgical operations or the 
dispensing of drugs. The basement contains the 
dining-rooms, kitchen, wash-room, steam-heating 
apparatus, bath-room and closets. The kitchen is 
furnished with a range, and al] convenient appli- 
ances ; and the wash-room with stationary tu! s and 
hot and cold water. The steam apparatus from 
Baker & Smith of New York city, is easily managed, 
and is well adapted to the necessities of the in- 
stitution. The steam passes through large coils of 
pipes in the basement, placed inside of the air 
boxes. All the air supplied to the rooms above, 
passes over these coils, and after being heated, as- 
cends as pure as possible to the wards. The ven- 
tilating flues having been made sufficiently large, 
there is a current of pure warm air constantly cir- 
culating through the building. The house is light- 
ed throughout “with gas. 

The hospital will only accommodate about thirty 
very sick patients. Every inch of room is econo- 
mized, in order to do good to the greatest number. 
The success that has attended the treatment of the 
cases admitted, depends in great measure on the 
perfection of the ventilating and heating apparatus. 
When a new building is erected, it is hoped that 
the arrangements tor comfort, cleanlines, fresh air 
and warmth, may be even more perfect than now 


are found in this temporary hospital. 
. 7 * * 7 


NEW HOSPITAL. 


The institution is far from having the capacity 
sufficient to meet the demands made upon it. 
During the month of September, nearly twenty 
applicants were refused shelter for lack of room. 
The time is near when a new building will be re- 
quired, and preparations are now being made for its 
construction. Land has been promised by several 
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charitable’ gentlemen, located on the“Seymour 
farm near Kossuth avenue, in the eastern part of 
the city; and in the spring, work will be com- 
menced upon the foundation of the permanent hospi- 
tal. It is designed to erect a building which will 
be large enough to receive all the sick poor in the 
city who may need careful nursing, while sufficient 
room will be provided tor those able to pay. It is 
intended to adopt every modern comfort and appli- 
ance, in order to make the new building a model 
hospital. 

The sisters of St. Francis appeal dierctly to the 
citizens of Utica to assist them in their under- 
taking. Fully aware of the objections made by 
many to their religious belief, they wish it distinct- 
ly understood that charity in its broadest sense 
will guide their ministrations. They hope that 
their labors will meet with the same encouragement 
and sympathy in the future as in the past, and that 
substantial aid will be given in order that they 
may carry out the work to which they have de- 
voted their lives. They would heartily thank 
those whose love for the sufferimg poor has led 
them to give both time and money so generously to 
this institution. May God bless and reward them 
in this life and in the world to come. 


The total number of patients received since the 
opening of the hospital up to Oct. 1st, 1872, was 
336; and taking the year ending Oct. Ist, 1872, as 
an average year, we have a total of nearly six 
hundred patients received into the hospital during 
the past five years. We can hardly find words to 
express our appreciation and admiration of the 
heroism and self-abnegation displayed by these 
sisters who thus voluntarily and cheerfully devote 
their lives and their energies, without money and 
without price to the work of ameliorating human 
suffering, and of lessening human woes. Their 
quiet, yet undaunted, devotion to the sick and needy, 
isa st nding rebuke to the heartlessness and selfish- 
ness which every-where surrounds them, and is a 
grand exhibition of the power of true Christian 
Charity. God speed the day when their labor of 
love is recognized and rewarded. a. &..c. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 


According to the Denver (Col.) Mews: Some of the 
results accomplished, and in the process of accomplish- 
ment, by the Wheeler expedition, during its present 
campaign in the interests of science, are of a character 
to be appreciated by scientists abroad as well as at 
home, and to exercise a material change in more than 
one branch of knowledge, as at present constituted. 
Prof. Cope, in conjunction with his conscientious coad- 
jutor, Dr. Yarrow, has unearthed in the valleys of the 
San Juan a large number of vertebrates of enormous 
size, some of which are entirely new to science, and 
those that are not, of a very rare and comparatively un- 
known species. Among them are several very perfect 
skeletons of the mastodon race, and a very large variety 
of mammoths cousin-german to the elephant of the 
past. The discovery has not yet been arranged and 
classified, so that a complete list of the different speci- 
mens embraced in it can not be given; but this work 
already is in progress, a number of specimens having 
been forwarded to Washington soon after their discovery, 
where competent persons at once set to work upon them, 
and Dr. Yarrow left for the East, Monday, with a large 
proportion of the remainder in tow. 


Besides this very valuable variety of vertebrates, as 
many as a hundred additions to the known list of inver- 
tebrates have been mace, while also a large number of 
“told friends with new faces ” have been found ; in other 
words, familiar specimens have been re-discovered in en- 
tirely new formations. The effect of this latter will be 
to revolutionize many of.the conjectures of science, not 
only as to the age of the animals in question, but also as 
to that of the formations they are found in. The entire dis- 
covery, taken as a whole, Lieut. Wheeler regards as the 
most valuable contribution to paleontology made since 

study became a branch of scientific research. 


The natural division of the survey under Dr. Rothrock, 
the well-known botanist, has also achieved substantial 
success. An immense number. of specimens of mam- 
mals, reptiles and fishes, and as many as 1,000 bird-skins» 
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some of them new varities, were obtained. Of the 
fishes, five of the species discovered are entirely new. 
—N. Y. Times. 


Prof. W. H. Brewer of Yale read a paper before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
on the “ Reversion of Thoroughbred Animals.” It is 
often claimed that if the care of man be withdrawn an 
improved breed will retrace the steps of its ancestry 
and revert to its original characteristics. For some 
years Prof. Brewer has been investigating this subject 
and seeking for proof of the alleged tendency to rever- 
sion. To carefully-worded inquiries in writing, follow- 
ing upon every report of such “ reversion,” Prof. Brew- 
er has received very numerous replies, and they are 
unanimously in the negative. This is certainly re- 
markable, following upon the confident assertions that 
animals so frequently exhibited the alleged tendency. 
The inquiries were pushed in the specific localities 
where the reversion was said to have occurred; the 
questions have been put to a large number of stock- 
breeders, and finally have been made by means of a 
printed circular. But the result was always the same, 
except that a smile of incredulity extended over the 
faces of some stock-breeders when such inquiries were 
put to them, and they feared they were to be made the 
victim of a “sell.” No instances of the alleged “re- 
version”? having been authenticated in Prof. Brewer’s 
experience, he asked the Association to aid in exposing 
and refuting the pernicious notion.—/Vature. 


THE NEWS. 





Forty-six deaths from diphtheria in New York city 
last week. 

A cable dispatch announces the death in Europe of 
Carl Formes, the famous basso. 

Bayard Taylor has returned to this country and has 
announced a lecture on “ Egypt.” 

Capt. Mayne Reid, the novelist, and S. C. Campbell, 
the popular singer, are reported dangerously sick. 


It is expected that the new Post-Office in New York 
will be ready for occupation by the first of January next. 

Prof. Marsh, of Yale College, has again gone West, 
in spite of hostile Indians, to search for fossils. No stu- 
dents accompany ‘him this time. 

The newspapers are all predicting an unusually hard 
winter for pour folks. So many are out of employment 
that there is likely to be much want. 


The event of the week in the fashionable world has 
been the marriage of Col. Frederick Dent Grant, to 
Miss Ida Marie Honore, at Chicago. 

The Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, has been called 
to the Unitarian Church of the Messiah in New York. 
Later reports say he positively declines. 


The Episcopal Convention now holding in New York, 
is still engaged in a protracted secret session, so that no 
one but the ministers engaged are likely to get the full 
benefit of it. 

A new German invention is announced, by which the 
street lamps of an entire city can be simultaneously 
lighted, merely by turning the gas into the mains and let- 
ting on the usual pressure. 


The trial of the Rev. Glendinning of Jersey City, for 
the seduction of Miss Pomeroy, is now progressing, 
Five witnesses have been examined before the Presby- 
tery, and it is stated that sixty-five more are yet to 
come. 

A novel marriage was that between Mr. Charles M. 
Colton and Miss Mary E. Walsh, two attachés of Bar- 
num’s Hippodrome, which took place Mo.day at Cin- 
cinnati. They ascended in Mr. Donaldson’s balloon, 
and were married by Rev. H. b. Jeffries, in mid-air, the 
ceremony occupying about five minutes. . 

Judge McKean, now so unpopular in Utah, has 
called upon the Grand Jury to investigate charges made 
against him by one of the Salt Lake City newspapers, 


and to indict the editor if they are found untrue. The ! 


appetite for libel suits is fast becoming a mania. 
were so many reputations wounded as this season. 


Never 


A good deal of noise has been made about the arrest 
at Berlin of the Count Von Arnim, late embassador to 
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France, by order of Prince Bismarck, but it has been | 


impossible to get a clear idea of the case. A special 
dispatch to the London 7imes from Berlin says that the 
matter is becoming intelligible. It appears that Prince 
Bismarck became indignant at the Count’s want of judg- 
ment in prefering an Ultramontane monarchy in France 
to a comparatively liberal and pacific republic, and de- 
termined to remove him. Not wishing, however, to 


offend the Count, the Prince wrote him censorious letters 


which he expected would induce him to tender his resig- 
nation of the French Embassadorship. 
Von Arnim refused to do, and he was finally absolutely 
dismissed, and took with him those letters of Prince 
Bismarck’s which are now represented to be so fearfully 
offensive. When asked to give up the missing official 
papers he refused, saying they were private papers. 
Thereupon he was arrested and confined. His family 
have offered bail to the amount of 1,000,000 thalers, but 
it was refused. 


At the regular weekly dinner of the Lotos Club, last 
Saturday evening Mr. Hepworth Dixon was a guest. In 
response to a brief speech proposing his health, and 
rallying him on the unpleasant things which he seemed 
to find accompanying his visit to America—once getting 
his bouse blown up while he was away, and another 
time getting drawn [by whom? the O. C.] into the publi- 
cation of a book called “‘ Spiritual Wives,”—Mr. Dixon 
made the following remarks: 

“MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: Until two min- 
utes ago I was under the impression that the rules of 
the club were like the rules of the Savage club, that no 
mortal man, and least of all a guest, was allowed to open 
his mouth in the august presence of its members. But 
I know how to obey orders, and my friend’s orders are 
commands. There is one word which is proper for me 
tosay. My friend has thrown into my teeth, and I must 
confess it has been thrown into my teeth more than once 


This Count | 


that in my heated youth I was infatuated enough to write | 


and still worse to publish, a book under the title of Spirit- 
ual Wives ; andthe book hada kind of success that was ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing to its author. I believe it was 
republished in America, [t sold considerably, and was 
damned still more considerably. I confess to that sin. 
And yet if you will allow me to say so, I went into that 
sin with as good an intention as any other man ever 
went into any sin of personal indulgence. ‘To-day while 
I was sential about the explosion which had taken place 
in London, and which, among other things, has entirely 
wrecked my house, I also read a paragraph which a 
Christian friend put into my hands as drawing attention 
to the fact that I had said something unpleasant to 
American ears about American ladies. I would ask 
you to take what I have said all through, and not take 
an isolated passage, and to explain my meaning by 
considering what I have said about English and German 
ladies. I do not write to flatter either the English or 
Germans, but to te!l the truth, and [ believe no man will 
be injured by the truth being told. I ask to be judged 
by a fair construction in relation to what I have said. 
I think it rather hard, and in fact rather comical, that I 
should be thought to have traduced any one in this 
country. Truth being truth, let me say at once that the 
book called “ Spiritual Wives” was written to prove 
that the aberration called Free Love, the Higher Law, 
and other names, arose in Germany and had a brief ex- 
istence in England before they attracted notice in the 
United States. That these aberrations exist in Ameri- 
ca I hardly suppose that any body in his senses will de- 
ny. To an editor who asks for information on the sub- 
ject, my answer is simply, Inquire in Brooklyn. 
[Laughter and applause. ]— 77rzbune. 


Mr. Dixon lectured in New York, ‘Tuesday, on “ The 
German Empire.” He goes from there to Canada on a 
lecturing tour. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON HIS DEFENSE. 





Professor ‘Tyndall, says the Manchester Guardian, has 


republished the address which he delivered at the meet- 
ing of the British Association, with some alterations and 
the restoration of one or two omitted passages. Ina 
short preface he makes some reference to the criticism 
he has provoked. In connection with the charge of 
being a material atheist Professor Tyndall makes these 
observations : “ Christian men are proved by their writ- 
ings to have their hours of weakness and doubt as well 
as their hours of conviction and strength, and men like 
myself share in their own way the variations of mood 
and tense. But I have noticed during years of self- 
observation it is not in hours of clearness and vigor 
that this doctrine commends itself to my mind ; that in 
the presence of stronger and healthier thought it ever 
dissolves and disappears, as offering no solution of the 


mystery in which we dwell and of which we forma 
part. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture fo: 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
faciured Siiks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a spcciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
{Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) ‘ 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The lrappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. ‘Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in *‘ New America,”’ ‘* Spirit 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leadmg Principles. Price 25 cts. 


‘The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,” ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’? ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and No:th Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


